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THE task of. setting forth the general 
advantages that result from a prevalence of 
literature, has long since been superseded, 
by the uncircumscribed consent which has 
been conceded every where, of its great 
utility. In sketching some particular out- 
lines of a work, we shall only profit by that 
liberty which has been found necessary to 
be taken, when proposed sources of know- 
ledge have been opened. 

PERIODICAL PuBLICcATIONS have not 
been without their share of merit in dis- 
playing many specimens of moral and cor- 
rect writing; they give the earliest signal 
for awakening the genius, by inspiring a 
desire to contribute to the stock of titcra= 
ture, which, when produced, happily be- 
comes the public theme of discourse. The 
capacities of men are here first tried. 
Essay succeeds essay, and emulation, 
which, in all cases is so great an incentive 
to action, arises also with redoubled vigour 
and increased success ; hence every latent 
beauty of perfection is, by proportionate 
gradations, brought into its proper sphere. 

THE PotLaDeLPuia ReEPostrory,under 
the conduct of several gentlemen, has ex- 
hibited, in many instances, writings, which, 
for subject, stile, and elegance, vie with 
the most celebrated in the English lan- 
guage; and the desire evinced by many 
persons, for its continuance, has induced 
the subscribers to accept a transfer from 
the former editor, pledging themselves 
that unremitted exertion shc:! be given, in 
rendering each part a continued series of 
pleasing delight. 

Ever considering political and theolo- 

‘ical controversies as the bane of sociality 
and good order, we shall evince a desire, 
paramount to any other, in preventing its 
columns from being tinctured with those 
principles. But the ground-work shall em- 
brace an extensive circle; to instil truth by 
accurate representations of life ; to mani- 
fest the many interesting events that daily 
pass without comment, and to make such 
researches as are deemed to convey plea- 
sure and instruction. 

OricrnaL Tracts for several reasons, 
have. always been more highly estimated 
than works of long standing ; this prefer- 
ence accordingly, will impel us, to be 
assidious, in procuring such only as are 
exempt from illiberal severities upon co- 
temporary writers, and as refect no imju- 
rious aspersions to individuals, or useful 
socicties. In discussing new points or es- 








would here be desirable ; extensive con- 
tests upon opinions, which, if tenable, are 
in the main, of little consequence, gene- 
rally pall the imagination, and too fre- 
quently become tedious or languid. Pu- 
rity of sentiment, blending instruction with 
amusement, whatever seems calculated to 
unravel ‘“‘time his form and pressure ;” 
invariably attentive that the stile be fraught 
with strict decorum, though not free from 
critical investigation, shall constitute the 
substance of these compositions. Such 
circumstances as give room for eonsistent 
reflection, with a prospect of melicrating 
existing evils, full scope will be granted 


for animadversions, and whatever. is the 
succéss, ultimately, we hope never to be 


accused with neglecting efforts that aim at 
reform. 

MisceLLaneous SELEcCTIOns partaking 
of the spirit mentioned in the preceding 
article, shall demand occasional attention. 
From the many great writers that have 
successively appeared, numerous beauties 
remain to be unfolded ; various particles 
of light are yet left to appear, which may 
serve to diffuse a continued splendour 
throughout ; and accordingly, frequent re- 
course may be had to these, without sating 
the reader’s taste. 

BioGRAPHY merits more than ordinary 
encouragement: its usefulness is so wii- 
versally acknowledged, that no formal de- 
tail of the properties attached to it can be 
expected here; but, as we have ventured 
to suggest, upon each division, several ob- 
servations, (which if superfluous, reauire 
the indulgence of candour) a succinct re- 
view of the present subject may not be 
altogether exceptionable. The lives of 
eminent men have justly been considered 
deserving peculiar attention, and this 

nk has, of consequence, entitled them to 
a place in most productions, from imme- 
morial time. ‘Ihe character of man is 
formed, most aptly, by his actions in pri- 
vate ; in this place he loses that subtlety, 
or rather assumption of conduct, which in 
events of magnitude is called into being, 
and, appearing in his native habit, an accu- 
rate judgment of him scarce ever fails to 
be made. History does not admit of a mi- 
nute investigation into the failings, and 
characteristics of the persons whose traits 
it notices ; but these, obscured im the re- 
lation of public actions, can only be looked 
for in separate memoirs. Incidents so fre- 
quently happen in youth to show ihe diver- 
sity of disposition—:he progression o{ the 





give rise to correspondent genius, that 
these considerations alone, without dila- 
ting upon many other, should compel us 
to dedicate much time, in perusing the 
lives of illustrious men. 


You too, ye bards, whom sacred raptures fire 

To chaunt your heroes to your country’s lyre, 

Who consecrate in your immortal strain 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain ; 

Securely now the useful task renew, 

And noblest themes in deathless songs pursue. 
Rowe. 


Poetry possessing a much greater pow- 
er than prosaic compositions, to impress 
the agreeable and instructive, shall, in con- 
sequence, be so selected, as,will doubtless, 
meet a qualified. approbation. This de- 
partment contains but one avenue by which 
satisfaction can be reached, namely, per- 
fection ; the didactic, descriptive, or sen- 
timental, if in a poetic form, would soon 
be thrown aside with disgust, unless ener- 
gy had supported each thought, and fancy 
assisted every conception to glow with har- 
monious numbers. ‘The ability it demands 
is therefore obvious, and it 1s presumed, 
that no poet would commit his performan- 
ces to a discerning people, without having 
them first fairly balanced in the scale of 
the muses. Although our determination 
is not to neglect this pleasing art, yet we 
frankly avow our intent rather to suffer 
the columns heretofore allotted to poetry, 
to be occupied with intelligence that will 
prove more acceptable than the mere me- 
diocrity of metrical effusions. From its 
origin and progress, we are induced to be- 
lieve, that considerable improvement is 
yet left to be attained in most of its bran- 
ches: among the attributes of ’reedom,a 
Homer or a Milton may be destined to ap- 
pear, who will claim a portion of that sub- 
limity, which has been consigned to latest 
posterity, only to add new lustre upon the 
names of those celebrated men. 

‘Tnese forming: the future specu!ations 
of the PuiLaveLpniA Repository, ¢22 
proprietors, depending upon a libei al sup- 
port, will devote a partial attention towards 
fulfiliing the duties which have dey olved 
tothem. In works of this nature we have 
beheld in many parts of America, several 
successively decline ; want of sufficient 
encouragement is alledged to have produ- 
ced these failures, but, whether the cause 
be this, or through the need of competent 
taleuts in the editors, is not for us to de- 
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atask so arduous as pertained to them, 
would soon language, without an adequate 
circulation of their labours. Should our 
friends not forget their promises in behalf 
of literary notices, we may with reason be- 
lieve, that it could only be to a total diffe- 
rence in the public, that the permanency 
of the establishment would be rendered 
precarious ; but, trusting that its patronage 
will be commensurate to the labour and 
expense bestowed upon it, and in compli- 
ance with the solicitations of many of our 
friends, we have undertaken to submit 
whatever compilations may be made here- 
after to the inspection of our fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘The liability to err, will probably, 
often preclude us from following a direct 
road to the tempers and dispositions of all ; 
but, in any retrocession from strict pro- 
priety, frankness will be ever found, to 
discriminate between unknown and pre- 
disposed irregularities. 
THOMAS IRWIN, 

: SAMUEL KELLEY. 

Philadelphia, Fan. 5, 1805. 


TERMS. 

Tue Puitapev.paia Repository shall 
be published weekly, as usual, conforma- 
ble to the present number. The price is 
four dollars per annum, payable quarterly ; 
subscribers who reside in the country to 
pay half yearly in advance. 

a) 

IN reflecting by what various and for- 
tuitous incidents, every structure of human 
workmanship has crumbled into decay— 
how the most flattering prospects of hu- 
man grandeur have, through trivial or un- 
foreseen events, been directed into an ad- 
verse channel, or swept into total ruin by 
successive misfortune, an anxiety not ea- 
sily expressed has closed almost every 
avenue even to hope, in this first appeal to 
the literary world. The editors, aware of 
the diverse sentiments that must necessa- 
rily be formed, and of consequence the dif- 
ficulty to obtain general sanction ; know- 
ing that «a new path, or one differing from 
the ordinary track is essential and requi- 
site, feel the magnitude of their undertak- 
ing to be such, that a mere application to 
selection alone, would scarcely insure an 
afirmative voice in their favour. 

In the first dawning of American litera- 
ture no rays had appeared which seemed 
to emit the light that came from the writ- 
ings of our ancestors, nor had that spirit of 
science which, for several centuries diffu- 
sed itself over the greatest part of the Eu- 
ropean continent, been yet felt on this side 
of the globe. This was precisely conso- 
nant to the wishes of many, who, exult- 
ingly beheld those speculative tenets ad- 
vanced by raen favourable to popular go- 
vernment, that all knowledge was collaiural 
with unshackled opinion, unaccountably 
baffled, and the American characier sus- 
tained a stigma, the traces of which are 
still visible. Hence that servile acquies- 


eence to foreign criticism ; hence that dil- 
fidence in venturing an opinion upon the 
merits of native productions ; thus the ob- 
loquy profusely heaped upon us, grossly 





supposing sloth and effeminaéy the natural 
concomitants of our climate, Whatever 
foundation there was for reports so inimi- 
cal to our national dignity, candour must 
acknowledge the motives which gave rise 
to them, to have been facts then so preva- 
lent, as will forever be indefensible ; yet a 
little penetration enables us to perceive 
that local causes contributed more to the 
reduction of letters than supineness or in- 
difference. If we extend our remarks to 
the different gras of the Grecian history, 
the imputation will in part be ratdbatiod 
domestic broils at all times vibrating war- 
fare to merit, confounds debasement with 
glory and leaves the wreck of perfection.in 
perishable obscurity. If genius should 
occasionally show a partial ray, scepticism 
quickly extinguishes the light, and wé are 
more surprised at the profound darkness 
that follows ; if intellect exhibits truth 
struggling to regain a desired pre-emi- 
nence, sophistry takes the alarm, and with 
a host of proselytes crush the imtruder 
before his influence had imparted its cheer- 
ing gleam of comfort. But at times when 
turbulence ceased—when peace dispensed 
her blessings equally to all, they hailed the 
fame of Aristotle, and fixed his stupen- 
dous analysis of nature upon a basis 


which, for many ages, man sought to yield 
up a voluntary homage. Such were the 


periods when the Platonists reared their 
fabrics of wisdom, and though disunion 
may boast of having produced her portion 
of enlightened men, yet their lives stib- 
ject to calumny, could only be exceeded 
for distress, merciless persecution, often 
portentious of a premature death. 
Ignorance the fore runner of despotism 
carries with it every mark of depravity, 


with a willing submission to arbitrary ex-: 


tortions. Strong then are the reasons 
which induce us to deprecate its extension: 
involving the safety of existence, the pre- 
servation of property and: dependance of 
happiness, the result will more aptly per- 
suade when these things are considered in 
their true colours. But unfortunately the 
mass of mankindimore addicted to enervat- 
ing luxury, little regard impending dan- 
gers, until alarmed when too late by the 
fetters which encompassthem. However 
applicable this remark may be to our trans- 
atlantic brethren it certainly cannot now 


be referable to the people of the United: 


States: eager to obliterate the censure ap- 
plied to them, we now find almost ever 


science cultivated with assiduity; new 


sources of improvement are daily opened; 
an ardent competition exists im many Cir- 
cles to excel in improvement andthe lau- 
dable enthusiasm extends from one ex- 
tremity of the continent tothe other. The 
beneficial effects of zeal like this, have 
always become conspicuous: the compre- 
hensive mind in expanding seems entering 
into anew state of existence; scenes of 
enjoyment crouding upon the imagination 
fill the soul with rapture which gradually 
arise to the harmonizing FATHER OF 
LIGHT, with humble thankiulvess and 
worldly content.. Inexhaustable funds of 
reflection that aid to digest and. form the 
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most perfect rules of action and to con- 
template the laws that direct the universe, 
are derived by possessing this superior in- 
telli gence ; and when these lie so near the 
province of each individual of Society, 
astonishment searches in vain to discover 
why so few attain them. 

Something doubtless, not of the least 
import may be collected from most publi- 
cations ; to speak particularly of one would 
incur the odium of pedantry, so universal- 
ly is it known how to appreciate the merit 
ofeach. Not making those pompous of- 
fers that mostly precede works of this sort, 
some may thereby have their expectations 
unanswered ; but the decision must rest 
in equilibrium until experience turns the 
scale on either side. Time indeed may 
ken flaws, which, with the prejudices 
of the day held their rank of being cor- 
rect; but opinion like every thing else is 
subject to decay, and dwindles at last to 
impotency or neglect. 

Before concluding this address, let us 
exhort our fellow citizens to weigh ma- 
turely every consideration before sentence 
is pronounced ; let lenity in judging be a 
distinguished portrait: if reprehensible ar- 
ticles should sometimes occur, rather per- 
mit them to appear as temporary satellites 


that serve but to give additional lustre to 
we surrounding constellations ; if manifest 


errors frequently offend, in the.time of trial 
listen to the evidence of the heart withthe 
same patience as to the suggestions of the 
head. 


MISCELLANY. 


[WE publish the following allegory from 
the pen of M. D. Voltaire, with a view to 
show how far sareasm can extend when a 
writer’s reputation is assailed by an envi- 
ous opponent. Voltaire for a long time 
disputed the prize of. poetry with J.B. 
Rosseau, who frequently, though without 
claim, left his antagonist in dreadful ap- 
prehensions, but he was finally ruined by 
the superiority of the former. The trans- 
lation, though not possessing the irony of 
the original, without doubt exhibits a bit- 
terness seldom paralleled in the history of 
the learned. } 

















The devil was drunk , the devil said, 
I’ve ta’en a frolic in my head ! 
I'll] shape some animal, whose whole 
Form and figure, body and soul, 
Shall make the dullest, vilest-elf 
Exclaim, “ Behold the devil himself !” 
He spoke, and brimstone took, and clay, 
In Styx well steep’d, and work*d away ; 
And laugh’d, as from the ensulphur’d earth, 
Each new deformity took birth. 
And, first, a shapeless, pumpkin head, 
With bristly, stinking hair, and red ; 
Carbuncles, buge, he next conven’d; 
A front of brass, to mask the fiend ; 
With eye-brows white, and scant, and high, 
A squirting, black, malicious eye, 
Which Envy spoke, devoid of segse ; 
A wide wry mouth ; a nose immense ; 
A grin sardonian, that might fright 
And moke folks shudder at the sight; 
A snival neck ; an oval back, 
So werp’d as to invite atiack ; 
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Thrown up, cs ’twere, in barricado 
Most proper for the bastinado.. 

There he bestow’d and look’d and smil’d : 
Like a fond father hugg’d the child, 

And kiss’d again, admir’d and mus’d, 
And soon a trait’rous soul infus’d. 

Go creep and cringe, and frown and fear ; 
Go stab and flatter, smile and sneer ; 
Gall in thy heart, wind in thy head, 

Be thou possess’d by me, he said! 

Go forth and rhime, thy poison expan’d 
I'll at thy elbow ready stand. 

The excrescense heard ! his shrou’d he took, 
And thrum’d amain in Rabelais’ book ! 
And Marot’s songs, discordant squall’d ! 
And magic girdles* quickly scrawl’d? 
Loudly proclaim’d himself a Wirt, 

And old new nonsense daily writ ! 

His merit, soon th’ advantage gain’d 
Of being hated, hiss’d and can’d : 
Expell’d to hide his open shame, 

‘He, next, a hypocrite became ; 
Last, to his sire, return’d again ; 
Where, with his sire, may he remain ! 

But master Satan, you’re a fool 
To make a thing like this your tool ! 
Would you the world enslave, deceive ; 
And make men worship and believe, 

You should assume some fairer form ; 
You'll best seduce when most you charm. 
Besides, the son you sent from hell, 
Betray’d by serving you too well. 





A Ph Magique, a comedy, data acd 
=— 

Voltaire, when at the court of Berlin, soon 
learnt what kind of dependance he was to place 
in the favour of monarchs. After receiving the 
highest proofs of attachment from Frederick 
II. he thought himself secure -from the flight 
of caprice, but soon after found his confidence 
unfortunately misplaced. Writing to his niece, 
Madam Denis, he thus pathetically describes 
Ais sufferings : 

“La Metrie in his Preface may extol 
his extreme felicity in being with a great 
king, who sometimes reads his poetry to 
him: yet in private he weeps with me; he 
would willingly return, though it were on 
foot. But why am I here ? I will astonish 
you. This'La Metrie, a man of no conse- 
quence, chats familiarly with the king 
when their readings are over——He speaks 
to me with confidence. He declared to me 
that talking to the king a few days ago of 
my supposed favour, and of the jealousy 
it excites, the king had answered, J shail 
certainly not want him above a twelvemonth 
longer; we squeeze the orange and throw 
away the rind..... I made him repeat 
these consolatory words, I questioned him 
again and again, but he. only reiterated 
his declaration.—I have done my utmost 
not to believe La Metrie; and yet, in 
reading over the king’s verses I found an 
epistle to one of /his painters called Pere, 
it begins thus: 


* Quod spectacle etonnant vient de frapper mes yeux 2 
“* Cher Pere, ton pinceau, t’egale au rang des dieux. 


«Tell me what sight has struck my wond’ring eyes 
“ Thy skill, dear Pere, with gods immortal vies. 


Now this Pere is a fellow whom he takes 
no notice of, and yet he is the dear Pere, 
he is a God; he may perhaps see me in the 
same light, and that is not saying much.— 
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You may easily guess what reflections, 
what a recoil upon myself and what per- 
plexity, in a word what trouble this decla-« 
ration of La Metrie’s has created within 
me,”’* 

This first letter was soon succeeded by 
a second, as follow: ‘“* My sole views at 
present are, to desert in a genteel manner, 
to take care of my health, to see you again, 
and forget this three years dream. I 
plainly perceive the orange has been 
squeezed; I must think of saving the rind. 
For my own instruction I will compile a 
dictionary for the use of kings. My friend, 
signifies my slave; my dear friend, is to 
Say, you are to me more than indifferent: 
you are to understand by J will make you 
hdppy, Iwill bear with you as long as Ishall 
have need for you; sup with me to-night, 
means J will make game of you to-night. 
This dictionary might be of some length, 
and not unworthy a place in the Encyclo- 
pedia. 

. Seriously this distresses me. Can there 
be truth in what I have seea? To delight 
in making mischief among those that live 
with him! To say every thing that is gra- 
cious to a person, and write pamphlets 
against him! To force a man from his 
country by the most endearing and solemn 
promises, and treat him with the blackest 
malice! What contrasts:! and this is the 
}-man Who wrote in such a philosophic 
strain, and whom I mistook for a Philoso- 
pher! and I styled him the Solomon of the 
North! Do you remember that fine letter, 
which never pleased you? You are a Philo- 
sopher, said he, and soam I. Upon my 
word, Sir, as to Philosophers, we are nei- 
ther of us so.”’+. 





* Let. to-Mad. Denis, Berlin 2dS ept. 1752. 
{ Letter to Mad. Denis, 18th Dec. 1752, 


A number of original essays have lately ap- 
peared in the boston Repertory, entitled 
‘¢ The Caravansary,” from which it is hoped 
we may be indulged by republishing the fol- 
lowing extract. 


Criticism has been generally supposed 
to require more taste and judgment than 
most branches of literature, and to be cor- 
rect only, when founded on the deep know- 
ledge. and elaborate examination of the 
politest authors, both ancient and modern. 
But so lavish, in her prodigality, has 
nature been to the distinguished inhabi- 
tants of this enlightened country, that they 
are criticks from the very cradle, by the 
mere force of native genius, - without the 
assistance of learning. Nor is this happy 
gift of criticism confined to individuals of 
education but prevades all classes of the 
community; so that a blacksmith will de- 
cide upon an oration, a carpenter upon a 
poem, and a hackney-coachman on a moral 
or political essay. 

Foreigners are struck with astonishment 
at thisapparent universality of knowledge, 
which is greatly increased, when they are 
informed that these able criticks can 
barely read and write. 

Inother countries no man gives an 








opinion on subjects, which he has not con- 
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sidered, and which he does not in somé 


measure, understand. But here such is 
the natural superiority of genius, embold- 
ened by the freedom of our government, 
that no previous knowledge is necessary to 
enable us to decide peremptorily, on the 
merits either of a man, or of an author. 
Any claim to superiority, in the art of cri- 
ticism, by individuals, would be resented 
as aristocratical usurpation, and inconsist- 
ent with the sacred rights of liberty and 
equality. eae 
Without questioning, then, this distin- 
guished prerogative of the only free nation 
on earth, or reflecting in the smallest de- 
gree, on the good sense of the people, of 
which some of our honest friends, so con- 
tinually and:laudably remind us, I shall 
merely claim the same privilege with my 
fellow-citizens, and remark on some Cri- 
ticks of my acquaintance. 7 
Garrulus is a critick, universally riven 
to admiration. Whateverissues from the. 
press is sure of meeting with his warmest 
applause, and the last production he always 
considers the best. Swift observes, that 
wherever he sees a note of admiration, he 
always skips that passage, as containing 
nothing to the purpose. Garrulus, on the 
other hand, will dwell with rapture upon 
an oh! and be thrown into extacies at an 
ah! He.will point gut as beauties, passa- 
ges most distinguished for their fustian and 
bombast, and quote the feeblest and most 
trite, as specimens of ease and simplicity. 
As. a writer, Garrulus is turgid and ses- 
quipedalian, more attentive to the round- 
ing of a period, than to the justness of a 
sentiment. He searches assiduously for 
the hardest words he can find, and tor- 
tures his faculties to discover phraseology, 
as remote as possible from common use, 
Sometimes he will attempt a piece in imi- 
tation of the Spectator, and in his pursuit 
of ease and elegance will degenerate into 
meannéss and vulgarity. But the absurdi- 
ties of Garrulus rather amuse than offend ; 
and we pardon his loquacity in consideras 
tion of the goodness of his disposition. 
Curio is a critic of a very different turn 
of mind. He has consumed his whole life 
in search of faults, and prides himself, in 
his skill and readiness in detecting them 
But though his critical cobweb is too slight 
to hold a common sized fly, you will be 
astonished at the number and smallness of 
the insects, which he entangles in it. In 
criticising a poem, he pays no attention to 
the regularity of the plan, the spirit of the 
composition, or the harmony of the num- 
bers. But his critical microscope will] be 
employed in hunting for an inaccurate 
rhyme, or some similar trifle, which, in 
his judgment is sufficient to condemn the 
whole poem. If he undertakes the exami- 
nation of prose, he confines his attention 
to particles and monosyllables. The mis- 
application of an a for a the, excites his ut- 
most indignation, and will induce him to 
abust the author for a blockhead, and mur- 
derer of English and grammar, 
Without genius to write a paragraph 
himself, he will ostentatiously boast of his 
numberless corrections and improvements 
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on the language of the best authors. Ina 
word Curio is a contemptible pedant, a 
mere verbal critic of the lowest order, 
with a head and heart equally contracted, 
a mere wordcatcher who lives on syllables, 
whose utmost knowledge extends to the 
pointing of a comma, or the placing of a 
simicolon, 








BIOGRAPHY. 








[The life and philosophical writings of 
Des Cartes are little known to the gene- 
rality of American readers: the many in- 
teresting events found in the first; the va- 
riety of curious elucidations evident in 
the latter, with the chain of mathematical 
problems deducible from his manner of 
reasoning will doubtless experience a flat- 
tering reception. We are indebted to 
D’ Alembert, the biographer of Des Cartes, 
in comprising an epitome of whatever is 
useful or instructive in his writings, though 
few copies in the English language, are 
now extant. The critical remarks accom- 
panying the * Philosophical Course,” &c. 
w:ll be found necessary towards explaining 
the absurd errors which attended the au- 
thor through a labyrinth of abstruse in- 
vestigations. We will be surprised to find 


aman possessing so elevated a genius as | 


Des Cartes descend to opinions, which for 


grossness were scarcely exceeded in the | 


ages of monkish superstition. The agree- 
able events scattered throughout these me- 
moirs, connected with so many radical 
truths collected from the natural re- 
searches, will sufficiently compensate for 
its length.] 


René Des Cartes was born on the 31st of 
March, 1596, at la Haye, a little village 
in Touraine. His father, Joachim Des 
Cartes, was a counsellor at the parliament 
of Britany; and his mother Joan Bro- 
chard, was daughter of the lieutenant-ge- 
neral of Poictiers. They gave to our hero, 
during his younger years, the surname of 
Du Perron, from a little lordship of theirs, 
situated im Poictiers, whi h, after the fa- 
ther’s death, devolved to him in his share 
of inheritance. 

The delicacy of his temperament, and 
the frequent infirmities to which he was 
almost a martyr during his infancy, made 
those who were entrusted with the care of 
him, to fear, lest he should soon follow the 
fate of his mother, who died in a short 
time after she had been delivered of him. 
But he luckily got the better of all his ail- 
ings, and found his strength increasing as 
he advanced in years. 

When he was about the age of eight 
vears, his father, on discovering in him a 
very promising inclination for study, join- 
ed to an ardent desire. of being informed, 
sent him to the college of La Fleche ; 
where, during five years and an half, he 
anplied himself to the study of humanity ; 
aid in that short time not only made a 
ecasiderable progress in the knowledge 
both of the Greek and Latin tongues, but 





acquired also a taste for poetry, which ac- 
companied him to the end of his life. 

From humanity, his next promotion 
was to the class of philosophy, to which 
he seriously applied, although it was then 
in a condition too imperfect to either 
please, or satisfy a mind like his, But the 
study of mathematics, to which he dedi- 
cated the last year of his residence at La 
Fieche, made him ample amends for the 
disgusts which he had endured from the 
then absurd philosophy: as he advanced 
in pursuit of them, they still revealed new 
charms to him. He seized with zeal on 
every opportunity that presented itself to 
him, and of devoting his thoughts entire- 
ly to a study with which he was become 
so enamoured. 

The rector of the college permitted him 
to remain longer in bed every morning, 
than was allowed to the other students ; 
and for two reasons: the one was upon ac- 
count of his health, from its natural deli- 
cacy; and the other was from having ob- 
served,in young Des Cartes,a mind entire- 
ly berit to meditation. It was customary 
with this youth, from the moment of his 
awaking every morning, to exercise his 
meditative faculty, for which he found 
himself the better enabled, from a recruit 
both of mental and bodily vigour sup- 
plied by the hours of_rest : which practice 


became so habitual to him, that he made it 


his constant manner of studying for life : 
and it may be safely asserted, that'to those 
mornings, dedicated to meditation by Des 
Cartes while in bed, we owe all the impor- 
tant productions of so great a genius, both 
in philosophy and mathematics. 

Des Cartes’ father, having made his eld- 

er brother embrace the profession of the 
law, seemed to design him (then called 
young Du Perron) fora military life ; but 
his being so young, and of so weakly a 
constitution, appeared strong dissuasives 
from exposing him so early to the toils of 
that laborious profession: he ‘was there- 
fore sent to Paris, after having finished his 
studies at La Fleche. , 
. The young Des Cartes, on his arrival 
in that bewitching city, found himself not 
inaccessible to the various lures ef a plea- 
surable life, but soon conceived a violent 
passion for gaming ; and*the more so from 
his having been lucky at play » but he was 
soon prevailed on to put a stop to that 
dangerous passion, by the salutary advice 
of father Mersenne, a Jesuit, whom he 
had known at La Fleche, as well as by his 
own mature reflections. 

He then determined on re-applying him- 
self to study, which he had forsaken since 
his departure from the college of La 
Fleche ; and secreting himself for that 
purpose from all idle companions, he took 
up his lodging in a very retired house at 
Fauxbourg St. Germain, without letting 
any acquaintance know the place of his re- 
treat. He lived there a part of the year 
1614, and the following years almost en- 
tirely, without ether going abroad, or see- 
ing any visitor whatever. 

Having thus resumed his passion for 
study, he applied himself entirely to that 
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of the mathematics ; for whose sake parti- 
cularly he had betaken himself to that se- 
questered life, in order to have sufficient 
leisure. His favourite object, during that 
seclusion from the world, was the making 
himself master of geometry, and the ana- 
lysis of the ancients, with which he had 
made himself pretty well acquainted while 
at college. 


When he had attained to the age of 
twenty-one years, he thought it high time 
for him to enter into the army ; for which 
purpose he repaired to Holland, in order 
to bear arms under Prince Maurice. . Al- 
though he had made choice of that mili- 
tary school, the most brilliant then in Eu- 
rope, by the great number of heroes formed 
and daily forming themselves under so au- 
spicious a general, he did not propose to 
himself to become a “distinguished war- 
rior; no: all. his intention was to become 
a spectator of the many parts performed 
on this great theatre ; and there to study 
the manners'of every character that should 
present itself. This was the reason why 
he would accept of no commission ; that 
he supported himself at his own expence, 
and that only once for mere form-safe he 
had consented to receive pay. 


But there being a truce then, the young 
Des Cartes passed his time in the garrison 
af Rreda: hut he did not remain long in 
idleness. A problem: which he had re- 
solved with great ease, made him known 
to Isaac Buckman, principal of the colle 
of Dordrecht, who was then luckily at 
Breda, and through whose means the 
youthful proficient was introduced to se- 
veral learned men in those parts. 


He employed himself while there upon 
several works, of which the only one that 
has appeared in print, is his Treatise up- 
on Music, which he composed in Latin, 
according to his long-adopted custom of 
conceiving and writing upon most subjects 
in that language. After he had served 
some campaigns under different generals, 
he became quite tired of a military life, 
and quitted it entirely before the end of 
the campaign in the year 1621, 

He deferred, until he should have done 
travelling, to make choice of a state for 
life : however, after all the reflections that 
ke made for and against each that present- 
ed itself to his thoughts, he judged it pre- 
ferable not to subject himself to the du- 
ties of any particular.employment, and so 
to continue the master of himself. - 


. After many other voyages which he had 
since that time made in different coun- 
tries, Christina queen of Sweden, to whom 
he had sent his Treatise upon the Pas- 
sions, caused reiterated supplications to 
be made to him, in the beginning of the 
year 1649, to repair to her court. Not- 
withstanding ary repugnance he might 
have for undertaking a new voyage, he 
could not help complying with the queen’s 
request, and therefore embarked on board 
of a ship which she had sent purposely for 
him. He arrived at Stockholm in the be- 
ginning of the month of October, and was 


-lodged at the hotel of Mr. Chanut, the 




















French ambassador, his friend, and who 
was at that time absent from home. 

The queen, on whom he waited to pay 
his respectful duty next morning, received 
him with every mark of distinction, even 
to such a degree as to be particularly re- 
marked by all the courtiers, and which in 
all likelihood contributed to increase that 
jealousy, which his arrival only had given 
rise to in the bosom of the Swedish lite- 
rati, who beheld in him a formidable com- 
petitor. 

In a second interview, the queen, in or- 
der to learn his philosophy from himself, 
fixed upon the first hour after rising every 
morn, at which time she was quite disen- 
gaged from any embarrassment *of state 
affairs, was more tranquil, and self-collect- 
ed, in order to succeed in her new pur- 
sult. 

Des Cartes chearfully submitted to the 
task of attending the queen in her library 
every morning at five o’clock, without 
throwing in any apprehensive excuse as to 
the danger which such an innovation in her 
manner of living, as well as the cold of the 
climate, exceeding all that he had felt in 
other regions, might cause to a valetudina- 
rian frame like his. 

The queen, in return for his obliging 
readiness, assented to the request made to 
her on his behalf, which was, that he 


remonial, and not beund to attend there, 


only on the hours appointed for her in- 
struction.. But previous to a commence- 
ment of their morning conferences, it was 
the queen’s desire that he should suspend 
his attendance for five or six weeks, in or- 
der to habituate himself to the climate, 
and become familiarized with the genius 
of the people ; which measure she hoped 
might introduce him to the forming. such 
connections, as would possibly prove ad- 
ditional motives for spending the remain- 
der of his life at Stockholm. 

In the beginning of the year 1650, he 
had drawn up the regulating statutes for an 
academy to he established in that metro- 
polis; which he carried to the queen, to 
be submitted to her royal inspection, on 
the first day of February, which was the 
last time he ever saw her majesty. 

On returning homeward from the pa- 
lace, he was alarmed with the forerunning 
symptoms of that malady which since put 
anend to his life. He was seized the next 
day with a continued fever, and an inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Mr. Chanut, who had 
just recovered from such a malady, would 
fain have him treated in the same manner 
that he had been. But Des Cartes’s in- 
tellects were thrown, by the raging of the 
distemper, into such a violent state of con- 
fusion, that he could not attend to any ar- 
guments that were offered tohim, but ob- 
stinately persevered against losing. any 
blood, saying to those who recommended 
it, Pray, gentlemen, be sparing of 
French blood,” —-However, he consented 
to the operation when it was too late ; for 
the danger still increasing, he expired on 
the 11th of February, in the year 1650, in 
the 54th year of his age. 
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The queen was greatly afflicted by this 
event, and resolved to have his corpse in- 
terred among the tombs of the Swedish 
monarchs, with a pomp suitable to his ex- 
traordinary deserts, and to have a mauso- 
leum in marble erected to the memory of 
so great a man. But Mr. Chanut pre- 
vailed on her majesty to permit his body’s 
being deposited privately in the burying- 
ground of the hospital of orphans, ac- 
cording to the customary and religious 
usage of the Roman-catholic church. 

His corpse remained in Stockholm until 
the year 1666, when it was taken up at the 
solicitation and under the care of Mr. 
d’ Alibert, one of the treasurers of France,* 
in order for its being conveyed to Paris ; 


«whither it was brought the following year, 


and interred there anew, with very great 
pomp, on the 24th of June, 1667, in the 
church of St. Genovefa of the mount. 

Although Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, 
and Boyle, be (properly speaking) the un- 
doubted. sires. of modern physics, yet it 
must in justice be owned, that Des Cartes, 
by the enterprizing boldness of his genius, 
and by the merited fame which his philo- 
sophical system hath for a long time en- 
joyed, is, of all the learned men in the 
last century, the person to whom we are 
the most obliged. Until he appeared, thre 
study of nature was benumbed, spiritless, 
end incre; frunrva wrpidly prevailing usage 
throughout all the universities, of whelm- 
ing the human mind under the stupid far- 
rago of peripatetic absurdities. 

Des Cartes with a soaring genius, anda 
most penetrating mind, saw into the crude- 
ness of that futile system, therefore gene- 
rously rose up to rescue nature, so long 
defaced, from the oppressive tyranny of 
the schools, which he humourously dis- 
played to the public’s view in their true 
colours, and threw so strong a ridicule on 
the knowledge which they pretended to 
communicate, as to dispose people’s mind 
in- general to seek out for some other, and 
a surer guide to science. He then offered 
himself to undertake that desirable office 


of conducting others to the path of truth ; 
and, as he employed, for that purpose, a 


method of which every one found him- 
self capable, an universal desire of being 
better informed pervaded all seminaries 
for the instructing of youth. 

This was the first, but not the least 
good produced by Des Cartes’ philosophy. 
The passion for it became almost general, 
through every rank of life, even among 
‘hy LIE at the court, and those in the 
rude service of arms. Nay, the neigh- 
bouring nations were become jealous of 
the progress which Carthesianism had 
made amongst us, and nearly in the same 
manner as they had been of the success 
with which the Spanish adventurers were 
crowned in the Indies; and that excited 
several to attempt the making of similar 
establishments. Even so Des Cartes’ 
doctrine of nature, by arousing an univer- 
sal emulation, gave occasion to other at- 
tempts, and more authenticated disco- 
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veries ; from which the Newtonion svstem 
arose, the former having been the unques- 
tionable forerunner of the intter. 

( Lo be contiimed.) 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
POCAHONTAS. 


IN the wildest scenes of nature have 
been found her most engaging beauties. 
The desert smiles with roses, and savage 
society sometimes exhibits the graces of 
humanity. | 

Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, 
with the colour and the charms of Eve, at 
the age of fifteen, when nature acts with 
all her powers, and fancy begins to wan- 
der, had a heart, that palpitated with warm 
affections. At this time, captain Smith, 
one of the first settlers of Virginia, was 
brought a captive to her father’s kingdom. 
Smith was by nature endowed with per- 
sonal graces, that interest the female mind. 
He mingled feeling with heroism, and his 
countenance was an index of his soul. 
Pocahontas had never before beheld such 
a human being, and her heart yielded ho- 
mage to the empire of love. In the first 
interview she looked all she felt, and like 
Dido, hung entranced on the face and lips 
of the gallant man. 


An interesting occurrence soon afford- 


ed an opportunity of exhibiting her affec- 


tions. Powhatan and his council of Sa- 
chems had resolved on the death of Smith. 
A huge stone was rolled before the assem- 
bled chiefs. Smith was produced, and the 
executioners with knotty clubs surrounded 
him. The moment of his fate had arrived; 
his head was laid upon the rock, and the 
arms of cruelty were raised! At this mo- 
ment Pocahontas darted through the band 
of warriors; she placed her cheek on 
Smith’s, and the same blow would have 
decided both their destinies. The heart 
of an Indian is not made of coarser ma- 
terials than ours. Powhatan caught the 
feclings of his daughter, and sympathy 
with Pocahontas procured a pardon for his 
prisoner, Charmed with her success she 
hung wildly on the neck of the reprieved 
victim, while excess of joy checked the ut- 
terance of her affections. 

Smith indulged all the sentiments of gra- 
titude, He had nota heart for love. With 
a spirit of enterprise, he aspired to great 
and laudible achievements. The pleasure 
of softer passions he relinquished to the 
imbecility of gentler natures. He coldly 
thought of the advantages to be derived 
from the ardent affection of Pocahontas, 
and grounded his pretences of mutual love 
on the calculations of interest. 


After seven weeks captivity, Smith re- 


turned to Jamestown, his settlement in . 


Virginia. By his Indian guides he sent 
presents to Pocahontas, which the hopes 
of love regarded as the testimonial of re- 
turned affection. The constructions of the 
heart are governed by its wishes, and fan- 
cy is ready with its eloquence to gain faith 
to all the dreams of deluding fondness. 
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At the return of Smith to his colony, he 
found them in want and despair. He en- 
couraged them by engaging descriptions of 
the country, and disconcerted a scheme for 
abandoning the wilds of Virginia. An 
interesting event strengthened the resolu- 
tion he had inspired. Pocahontas appear- 
ed ia the fort with the richest presents of 
benevolence. With all the charms of na- 
ture and the best fruits of the earth, she 
resembled the Goddess of Pienty with her 
cee emg Even Smith indulged, for a 
while, his softer feelings ; and, in the ro- 
mantic recesses of uncultur’d walks, listen- 
ed to the warm effusions of his Indian 
maid. She sighed, and she wept; and 
found solace in his tears of tenderness, 
which seemed to her the flow of love. 

Soon after, Pocahontas gave a stronger 
proof of her affection. Powhatan had 
made war upon the colonists, and had laid 
his warriors in ambush, so artfully, that 
Smith and his party must have been de- 
stroyed. ‘To save the man she loved, ina 
night of storm and thunder, Pocahontas 
wandered through the wilds and woods to 
the camp of Smith, and apprized him of 
his danger. Love seems the supreme ar- 
biter of human conduct, and, like Horten- 
sia, forgets the brother, and the father, 
when opposed to the fortunes of her fa- 
vourite. 

A dangerous wound, which Captain 
Smith accidentally received, rendered his 
return to England necessary. He felt the 

angs his absence would inflict on the 
Sake of his Indian maid, and concerted a 
scheme for impressing her with full belief 
of his death. The next time Pocahontas 
visited the camp, she was led to the pre- 
tended grave of Smith, and deluded with 
the dying professions of herlover. Ima- 
gination will picture the sorrows of so fond 
a heart. Untutored nature knows none of 
the shackles of refinement, and violence 
of passion finds expression. 

The grave of Smith was the favourite 
haunt of Pocahontas. Here she lingered 
away the hours, here she told her love, and 
scattered her favourite flowers. One 
evening, as she was reclining in melancho- 
ly on the turf, that covered her lover, she 
was surprized at the presence of a man. 
Rolfe had seen and gazed upon the charm- 
ing nymph, and indulged for her all that 
ardour of romantic passion, which Smith 
had_excited in her breast. He was pen- 
sively bewailing his hopeless love, when 
Pocahontas stole away in shade and silence 
to perform her duties to the dead. Sur- 
prise, terror and sorrow suspended in her 
the powers of life, and she sunk lifeless 
into the arms of the fortunate admirer. 
Could he forbear a warm embrace to one 
he loved so well, or was eloquence wanted 
to charm away her blushes at the return of 
lif. ? Affection had too often repeated her 
lessons to the woods and wilds to be dumb 
at sucha crisis. Pocahontas listened with 
sympathy—he wiped away the tear, that 
sweiled in her eye. Despair yielded to 
enlivened hopes, and she indulged him in 
the ardent caresses of contagious love. 
They taiked down the mcon, and the song 





of the mocking-bird became faint, before 
Pacahontas could escape from the vows 
and arms of her lover to the cabin of her 
companions. : 

Powhatan had none of the partiality of his 
daughter for the English; and astratagem 
was formed to seize Pocahontas in order 
to induce her father to adopt an equitable 
mode of conduct. Rolfe did not regret the 
success of this ungenerous scheme. 
Through wilds and woods, and at the 
hazard of his life, he had ventured to see 
her. He now enjoyed her smiles in safety, 
and received new confidence from being 
chosen by her, as her protector. He con- 
tinued however alway’s as respectful, as af- 
fectionate, and while he soothed her into 
tranquility, gave but new proofs of fidelity. 
His heart was as pure, as hers was fond, 

At length Netanquas arrived at the fort 
with provisions to ransom his sister. He 
had saved the life of Rolfe in one of his ex- 
cursions to meet Pocahontas; and to him 
the lover applied in the presence of his In- 
dian maid, to gain Powhatan’s consent to 
his union with his daughter. Pocahontas 
melted into softness at this declaration of 
the accomplished Englishman, and her 
blushing acquiescence ‘was sanctioned by 
the approbation of her father. Their mar- 
riage soon followed—Happy instance of 


‘the persevéranée of virtuous affection! The 
e aes thie 0- 


prejudices of education yie 

nest impulse of the heart. The raven tress- 
és and the tawny cheek of Pocahontas were 
no disparagements to the dignity of her 
soul or the generosity of her nature. 
Through this veil Rolfe discovereda thou- 
sand virtues, and his love was rewarded 
with their possession, 

For years Rolfe resided in the wilds of 
nature, and in society with his Indian prin- 
cess. Fond of solitude, she became the 
dear companion of his rctirement. In the 
moments of leisure he initiated her in the 
wonders of science, and the mysteries of 
religion. In return she respectéd him for 
his talents and his virtues; and added gra- 
titude for improvement to Jove for love. 
A son was the sole fruit of their union, 
from whom descends the nobility of Vir- 
ginia, the Randolphs and Bowlings. 

In 1616, Rolfe arrived in England with 
Pocahontas. At London she was intro- 
duced to James I. The king rebuked her 
for descending from the dignity of royalty 
so far as to marry a plebian. But the la- 
dies of the court and the nobility of the 
kingdom regarded her with respect and af- 
fection; and sought to render her happy, 
by all the blandishments of refinement. 
She soon learnt the manners of the great, 
and in her demeanor exhibited all the dig- 
nity and purity of her character, mingled 
with the tenderness of her heart. 

Captain Smith called on Pocahontas 
soon after her arrival. Her astonishment 
was at first succeeded by coatempt. But 
the resentment of wounded pride soon 
yielded to tender sentiments. In a pri- 
vate interview she heard his interesting 


_explanation, and ever after caressed him 


with the fondness of a sister. 
After remaining some time in England 
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and travelling with Pocahontas through 
the country, he had. so often described, 
Rolfe resolved to revisit America. But 
alas! Pocahontas had quitted her native 
wilds forever. She was taken sick at 
Gravesend, and after a short illness, died. 
Religion cheered her through the hours of 
declining life, and her last faltering accents 
whispered praise to her Creator. 

When we reflect that so much virtue, 
heroism, intellect and piety, adorn so 
young a native of our country, we cannot 
but regard America as the natural clime of 
greatness, and consider Pocahontas as ex- 
hibiting proof of the powers and capacity 
of savage nature, rather than as an excep- 
tion to common degeneracy. 

Mon. Antho. — 
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| REMARKS 
OW THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF DR. JOHN 
) SON, AS A CRITIC. 


[From Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanofum] 

Dr. Johnson, whose Lives of the Poets 
are extremely valuable, from the know- 
ledge of life they display, from their mo- 
rality, and from that acuteness of invésti- 
gation and vigour of expression, which his 
astonishing powers of intellect threw on 
every subject, in which he engaged, has 
yet contributed to authorize a degraded 


taste. . For candour ought to confess, that 


a reenng for are nigh 


‘kinds of poetry 
was not among his:excellencies. 


Is it pos- 


sibie for those to doubt it, who recollect the 


inion he has expressed of Milton’s Ly- 


-cidas, and of the Odes of Gray? who re- 


metber that he has scarce mentioned the: 
Fables of Dryden, and that he has hardly 
conferred even a cold extorted praise on 
the Ode to the Passions by Collins? who 
must admit, that among the modern 

ets, who have pretensions to excellence in 
their art, there are but two, except his ‘fa- 
vourite Pope, to whose merits he has done 
any tolerable ‘justice ? These are Thomp- 
son and Young. 

‘ Dr. Johnson, born no doubt with vio- 
lent passions, yet with the organs of his 
senses, through which the fancy is stored, 
if not imperfect, surely far from acute, had 
from a very early age most cultivated his 
powers of ratiocination, till by degrees he 
grew to esteem lightly every other species 
of excellence : and apt hes these ideas 
into poetry, he was too much inclined to 
think, that to reason in verse, when the 
harmony of numbers, and especially if 
something of the ornament of poetical lan- 
guage was added to the force of truth, was 
to attain the highest praise of the art.- The 
pleasure of pure description or sentiment, 
of what was calculated merely to exercise 
the imagination or the heart, he seems 
scarcely ever to have felt. 

‘ But if Johnson has failed, there ts no 
wonder why ordindry critics do not even 
apprehend wherein true genius consists. 
The first qualification is that extreme sen- 
sibility through which images are strongly 
and originally impressed upon the mind 
by the objects themselves, and whence ali 
those feelings of admiration and tenderness 
which they cause, rise spontaneously with- 
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eut being foreed by the hot-bed of books 
or the aid of slow reflection. Whoever 
has felt the charms of nature, or the pas- 
sions common to mankind, with such 
force, and cultivated language with such 
success, as to be able to arrest and trans- 
cribe his own immediate sensations, pos- 
sesses the powers of a poet.’ 








SELECTIONS. 


[The works of the ingenious Mr. West 
entitle him to the admiration of all who 
inherit a taste for the fine arts ; though as 
in most cases, when extraordinary genius 
appears, detraction attempted to snatch 
the reward which his exquisite labours so 
justly deserve. In a volume of poems 
written by Peter Baily, Esq. the tribute 
due to merit, is pourtrayed in beautiful 
terms; the poet after a few preliminary 
lines, thus expresses himself :] 














Thee, West, the various powers of art obey, 

The great, the graceful, terrible, and gay. 

With equal ease thy skilful pencil roves 

Through flowery fields with Venus and her 
doves ; 

Gives us the classic scene, the sober gloom, 

The learned tone of Archimedes’ tomb ;* 

In warmer tints bids gayer seenes arise, 


Bids fair Calypso charm in airy dyes,” 
Or drives the terrible Wild patn arong; - 


Sublime in grandeur, in expression strong, 

Who can, unmoved, thy Regulus behold ! 

Who see that scene, and yet his praise with- 
hold ? 

Where nobly stern of soul, the Chieftain stands 

Unmoved, *midst weeping, supplicating bands ; 

Turns from the scenes that nursed his early 
years, ‘ 

Though love and friendship court his stay with 
tears, 

Though Carthage bids her fires of torture burn, 

And on her shores Death waits for his return... 

Still does the snarling wretch dispute thy claim 

To excellence, to honour, praise and fame? 

Then show him where thy dying hero lies,* 

Who beams expression, though from fading 
eyes, 

Who calls on glory with his parting breath, 

And grasps the laurel in the arms of death. 

Yet, not to scenes. of earth alone confined, 

The fire aud ardent tenyper of thy mind 

Gives thee the secrets of th’ abyss to spy, 

Upon the seraph wings of ecstasy. 

To paint what he in Patinos, who heard cry 

The warning voice that sounded from on high, 

Saw in tl’ Apocalypse, when heaven’ re- 
vealed 

Visions till then from mortal eyes concealed 54 

When he, the congueror, wen$forth, when to 
slay 

Went forth the power that takes all pcace 
away, ed 

When Death rode on, and with him hell was 
poured 

To kill with plagues, with famine, and. the 
sword. 

‘Thy pencil too has shown us how abode 

On Ararat the man beloved of God ; 

Veiled in mysterious cloud, in mist and dark,¢ 

Beneath the arch of promise, stands the Ark : 

The fountains of the deep are shut ; the tide 

Ebbs from the mountain top; the waves sub- 
side : 

All pale and wan in death’s own proper hue, 

The victims of heaven’s justice meet the view ; 
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And he the subtle one, man’s foe of old, 
Suspends his length in many a loosened fold, 
Type of his doom tocome; the waves above 
Her silver pinions bear the spotless dove. 
These all are thine ; yet still so versatile,‘ 
So strong thy powers,so prompt in every style, 
That eyery subject finds its proper tone, 
And character exclusively its own.§ 


@ Cicero discovering the Tomb of Archime- 
des to the Magistratce of Syracuse. 


This Picture is classic ; and the air and 
character of the figures, the introduction 
of the Lictors and Consular chariot, the 
costume, the buildings, the scenery, in 
short, all the component parts are purely so. 
ihe combination of forms, and the gene- 
ral air of the buildings and surrounding 
landscape are such, that while we beheld 
them we. imagine ourselves carried back 
to the age in which the discovery here re- 
presented actually took place, and planted 
amid the sages who are the actors in the 
Every thing is perfectly in cha- 
racter with the solemn dignity which be- 
longs peculiarly to scenes of this nature. 
The clouded sky, and the smoke of Mount 
Etna, mounting with difficulty, and labour- 
ing through a heavy atmosphere, are in 
perfect concord with the subject. Indeed 


there is not the form or character of foli- 
age vu tree, the shape or colour of a frag- 


ment of stone, or the course or tone of a 


streamlet of water, that does not tend to 
advance the prime object of the painter. 


It has been said, but surely without 
foundation, that this picture is in the man- 
ner of Poussin. It certainly has that com- 
posed solemnity which is almost personi- 
fied in his pictures, and the subject is such 
as Poussin loved to paint; and this is all 
the resemblance. ‘The composition of 
Poussin’s groups is generally diffuse, much 
dispersed, and if I may so express myself, 
stringy ; and the character which he gave 
to all his frgures, upon all occasions, was a 
transcript of some statute or bas-relief: he 
rather loved to paint the simple elements 
of a passion, and to represent a general idea 
of man, than to discriminate between this 
or that national character ; and in his pic- 
tures we only know from the symbols and 
allegory which he introduced, whether we 
are.on the banks of the Jordan, the Nile, 
or the Tiber. In Mr. West’s picture the 
composition of the principal group is well 
knit and firm, and the character given to 
all the personages is such as suits them 
individually, 

The point of time chosen for the picture 
is that on which Cicero points out to the 
astonished and admiring Syracusans the 
tomb of their philosopher at the entrance 
of agrove, while some are busily employed, 
with proper implements, in removing the 
trees and shrubs that concealed it. We 
are informed that the Tomb of Archime- 
des was marked by asphere and a cylinder; 
but as these forms would not of .them- 
selves posses sufficient consequence for 
the purposes of the paintev, he has raised 
them upon a sarcophagus. Behind the 
group in which Cicero is conspicuous, 
waits his chariot, preceded by the Lic- 
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tors. 


Farther back in the picture are se- 
veral spectators, some mounting the emi- 
nence on. which the principal figures stand. 
In the distance is the city, from the gates 
of which the inhabitants, who may be sup- 
posed to have heard of the discovery, are 


rushing out. Mount Etna occupies the 
remote distance. 


bThe Calypso. 

The style of Albano does not form a 
stronger contrast with that of Michael An- 
gelo than does the Calypso with the Tomb 
of Archimedes: nor is the latter of these 
pictures less admirable than the former for 
the manner in which every thing is made 
subordinate to one predominant character, 
and a strict observance of the subject. 

The point of time chosen is that on 
which Telemachus and Mentor first meet 
Calypso and her nymphs, after the ship- 
wreck. Telemachus seems to address t 
goddess with awe and diffidence ; but in 
the severe frown and stern regard which 
accompany the eye of scrutiny with which 
Mentor beholds her, we recognize- the 
penetration and distrust of the concealed 
Minerva. . Calypso is stepping before her 
nymphs with that majestic air which Fe- 
nelon makes her assume upon the occasion. 
Behind the principal group are other 
nymphs dancing and playing on the tim- 
brel. 

All crude and raw tints are kept out of 
the picture, and it appears to be pervaded 
by a soft and tender atmosphere, which 
governs the whole with most complete 

armony. ‘The light is not an open sun- 
shine, but such as is given by the watery 
rays of the sun when flowing from behind 
a cloud after rain. The manner in 
which the principal group is composed and 
borne out by its own shadow, deserves the 
highest commendation, The sky, the dis- 
tance, the waves, still heaving and feeling 
the impulse of the past storm, are all hap- 
pily coloured, formed and touched. ‘The 
penciling of the foliage in the trees is ad- 
mirable, and totaliy unlike that in the 
“‘ Tomb of Archimedes.” 

(To be continued.) 


_ 
OMIA, 


BY MR. COWPER. 
Gentle savage ! whom no love of thee* 
Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 
Or else vain glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bowr’s, to shew thee here 
With what superior skill we can abuse 
The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 
The dream is past ; and thou hast found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 
And homestall thatch’d with leaves. But hast 
thou found 
Their former charms ? And having seen our 
State, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 
And heard our music ; are thy simple fricnds, 
Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 
As dear to thee as once ? And have thy joys 
Lest nothing by comparison with our’s ? 
Rude as thou art, (for ‘ve return’d thee rude 
And irnorant, except of outward show) 
I camiot tifink thee yet so dull of heart 
And sptritless, as never to regret 
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Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as krown. 
Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 
And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 
lf ever it has wash’d our distant shere. 

I see thee weep, and thine are honest tears, 
A patriot’s for his country : thou art sad 

At thought of her forlorn and abject state, 
From which no power of thine can raise her up. 
Thus fancy paints thee, and, though apt to err, 
Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 
She tel's me, too, that duly every morn 
Thou climb’st the mountain top, with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the wat’ry waste 

For sight of ship from England. Ev’ry speck 
Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 

With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 
But comes at last the dull and dusky eve, 
And sends thee to thy cabin, well-prepar’d 
‘lo dreain all night of what the day denied. 
Alas ! expect it not. We found no bait 

To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

We travel far, ’tis true, but not for naught ; 
And-must be brib’d, to compass earth again, 
By other hopes and richer fruits than your’s. 


* Omia, or Omai, was a native of one of 
the Friendly Islands, from whence, while 
extremely young, he was brought over to 
England by captain Furneaux. After 
staying in this country long enough to be- 
come acquainted with the habits and luxu- 
ries of civilized life, he was embarked with 
capt. Cook, who returned him to his native 
place: he was, however sent back so load- 
ed with presents as greatly to attract the 
envy of his countrymen, many of whom, 
on captain Cook’s return, testified the ut- 
most eagerness to embark with him for 
England. Omia, on these occasions, al- 
ways reminded Cook of what Lord Sand- 
wich had declared tohim, “ that no others 
of his countrymen were to come to Eng- 
land ;”” for Omia, notwithstanding the ha- 
tred and danger to which it had exposed 
him, was extremely jealous of his travelled 
superiority over the natives, and could not 
bear to think that another should acquire 
the same degree of importance to which 
he now considered himself entitled. 

When Cook finally quitted Omia, he 
was under the necessity of promising him 
a periodical return of ships from this 
country, though no such measure was ever 
designed to be executed ; the promise, 
notwithstanding, was indispensable, in or- 
der to keep Omia in the observance of that 
conduct which had been enjoined him by 
the English commander, and at the same 
time to restrain the natives from attempt- 
ing any violence against him. Mr, Cow- 
per has made a very beautiful allusion to 
this circumstance, in the following lines,— 


She tells me, too, that duly ev’ry morn 

Thou climb’st the mountain top, with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the wat’ry waste 

For sight of ship from England. 


Those who may be iuduced to wish a 
more detailed account of this interesting 
savage, will find themselves amply grati- 
fied by consulting the two first volumes of 
the quarto edition of captain Cook’s last 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 
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EOLIAN HARP. 

AS nothing can be deemed natural, but 
what proceeds from the actual principles of na- 
ture we may safely pronounce the Mo11an 
Lyre to be the only natural instrument of 
emitting harmony. Other instruments, send- 
ing forth sounds by the assistance of the fingers, 
or by some other mechanical means, are con- 
sequently termed artificial. This affords ano- 
ther instance of the old established adage, that 
simplicity is the nearest relative of Beauty, 
since the Aolian Harp is the ** most musical, 
most melancholy,” and bewitching of all me- 
lodies. 

Of the antiquity ofthis instrument it is dif- 
ficult to decide, It had slept about an hundred 
years; when Mr. Oswatp accidentally disco- 
vered the effect of the air upon a harp casu- 
ally hung amongst the boughsof atree. Kur- 
cher is the first, who mentions it; but he does 
not, as has been advanced, ascribe the inven- 
tion to himself. He merely describes it, and 
affirms, that the reason of his being so par- 
ticular respecting it, is because no one had 
given an account of it before. It may in our 
opinion beast a very high antiquity. The ef- 
fect of the wind upon strings placed slantingly, 
has been observed in most ages, and has al- 
ways afforded a particular delight. An anec- 
dote from Lucian will illustrate this remark. 

“ When the Thracian Bacchanals tore Or- 


pheus piecemeal, report says, that his harp 
was thrown into the river Mebrus, Witn ‘nis 


bleeding head upon it. The harp, touched by 
the wind, breathed forth a solemn strain. Still 
swimming down the Egean sea, the mournful 
concert arrived at Lesbos, where the inhabi- 
tants taking them up, buried the head in the 
spot, where in Lucian’s time, stood the temple 
of Bacchus, and hung the Lyre in the temple 
of Apollo.” 

It would be impossible not to believe the ro- 


mantic circumstance of the statue of Memnon, 
which 





at the quivering touch | 
Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string 


Consenting, sounded through the trembling ait 
Unbidden strains, | 


when supported by such authorities, as Pliny, 
Juvenal, Pausanias and‘ Strabo. The fact is 
too well authenticated to be doubted. 

The art, by which it was managed, still re- 
mains an 2nigma, notwithstanding St, Pier*s 
ingenious solution. We are to consider, in the 
first place, that the sounds were not emitted 
from the mouth of the statue in the morning 
only ; authority states that they proceeded like- 
wise at other times. The morning was how- 
ever the more favourable, as the soft breezes, 
which rise at the dawn of day from the Nile, 
might eatch certain strings artfully placed in 
the throat of the image, and cause them to send 
forth those plaintive melodies, which the an- 
cients so frequently mention. 


Descending to a later period, we find Ossian 
observing the same enchanting effect. 


“ The blast came rustling through the hall, 
and gently touched my harp ;....the sound was 
mournful and low, like the song of the temb.” 
Darithula, 

Again in Berrathon : 


“« My harp hangs on the blasted branch; the 
sound of its strings is mournful. Does the 


wind touch thee, O harp! Or is it some passing 
ghost? 








Whatever be its age, itis a most enchanting 
instrument, and bringing out all the tones in full 
concert, semetimes sinking them to the softest 
murmuts, and feeling for every tone, by its 
gradatiens of strength, it solicits those grada- 
tions of sound, which art has taken such various 
methods to produce. 

The influence of this instrument upon the 
heart is truly pleasing. It disposes the mind 
to solemn, tender and pathetic ideas ; and win- 
ning upon the imagination, strikes the heart 
with its simplicity, and leaves it resting in all 
the pure delights of a pleasing melancholy, 
Dr. Beattie tells us of a friend, who was pro- 
foundly skilled in the theory of music, well ac- 
quainted with the animal economy, and singu- 
larly accurate in his inquiries into nature, and 
who assured him, that he had several times 
been wrought into a feverish fit by the tones of 
an Aolian Harp. The poets emulate in de- 
scribing its sweetuess and delicacy. Casimir’s 
exquisite ode. ‘* 4d suam Testudinem,” begin- 
ning, ‘* Sonort buxt jilia,”’ &c. &c. must sure- 
ly allude to it ; and Thomson has given us a 
beautiful aceount in his Castle of Indolence. 


SONNET. 


Music of nature ! Emblem of each sphere ! 
How sweetly tranquil does my pensive soul, 
At coming eve, thy warbling murmurs hear, 
When sooth’d to tenderness thy measures 
roll ; 


Sometimes more loud, and now yet lotider still ; 
Sometimes more distant, and again more 
near ; 
Waking soft echoes, and with magic skill, 
Swelling the eye with a luxurious tear. 


Delightful flutterings ! hov’ring mid the sky, 
Mildly reluctant, on wild pinions borne 
To realms of Sylphs, that on your murmurs 


fly, } 
And, wak’d to melancholy feelings, mourn. 
Sweet, pensive melody.! etherial strain, 


Ah ! still aspire to sooth each rising pain. 
Mon, Anitho. 
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_ 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
The editor requests an interview with B—-- 
Had not “ Philomer” suggested the idea of 
an “ enquiry into the fluidity of charcoal,’’ he 
would have been accounted a palpable plagi- 
rist ; so novel however is this theses, that, after 
Dr. Haley’s view of the corporeal properties 
of fossils, it has the first claim to public notice. 
=e 
Letter Box of the PatLapEeLpura ReEposi-. 
TORY, removed to No. 76, North Fourth-Street, _ 
whefe communications will be attended to. 
Subscriptions receiye@ias above, and at the 
book-store of T. L. ‘man, No. 158, Mar- 
ket-Street. rr 
=== 


The former subscribers to the Philadelphia 
Repository will be continued, unless a wish is 
expressed to withdraw their names previous to 
the appearance of the second number. 


PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, 
wo. 76, NORTH FOURTH-STREET. 


BY T. L. PLOWMAN, 


wo. 158, MARKET-STREE . 









































